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THE DEAD ALIVE. 

Tt was necessary last week to break off the strange 
story of Count Chabert somewhat abruptly ; the nar- 
rative is so continuous, that a better point of division 

+ waa not to be found, and ite length precladed the 
insertion of the entire chapter. In adding the re- 
mainder, we must refer tothe closing paragraph given 
Jast week. Col, Chabert had just related, in imper- 
fect expressions, his ardent wish to be permitted to 
re-visit Paris, end his ceasing to claim his personal 
jdentity, that he might no longer be confined as a 
madman :— 

“ At this broken phrase the colonel fell into @ pro- 
found reverie, of which M. Derville respected the mys- 
tery. ‘ One fine spring morning they let me out with 
ten dollars, under the plea of my talking very sensibly 
upon all subjects, and that I no longer pretended to 
be Colonel Chabert. Indeed at that time, as on some 
occasions since, my name has sounded very disagrea- 
bly tome. | wished not to be myself. If my malady 
had deprived me of all recellection of my past exis- 
‘tence, I should have deemed myself happy! The 
Consciousness of my rights killsme... . I would 
have entered the service again, under some other name; 
and who knows but I might have become a field- 


_-” marshal?’ 


‘ Sir,’ interrupted the advocate, ‘ you confuse all wy 
ideas, I fancy I dream when listening to you. Pray 
Jet us pause awhile.’ ‘You are,’ said the colonel, 
with a melancholy alr, ‘the first person who has lis- 
tened to me with much patience. You are not quile 
incredulous .... Not alawyerI have spoken to 

“would advance me ten Napoleons to obtain from Ger- 
many the documents necessary for the institution of 
my process.’ 

* What process 7’ said the solicitor, who had for- 
gotten every thing. 

*How, sir! the Countess Ferraud is my wife, and 
enjoys 30,000 francs a year, which belongs to me! 

* When I talk of thisto attorneys, or to reasonable 
people, and propose to plead against the certificate of 
my death, a certificate of marriage, and a certificate of 
baptism .. . . they laughat me. I have been buri- 
ed under the dead, now I am buried under the living 
—under law papers, uader facts, under the whole 
mass of society, which tries todriveme under ground 
again. God help me!’ ‘ Have the goodness to go 
on sir, now.’ ‘ Have the goodness!’ cried the unfor- 
tunate veteran, seizing the young man’s hand, ‘that 
is the first word of 

The colonel wept .. . gratitude stifled his ex- 

‘pression. ‘ Hark ye, sir,’ continued the lawyer, ‘I 
‘have won three hundred francs at play to-night, there- 
fore I can well afford the haif of it to make the happi- 
ness of a fellow creature. I will take the proper mea- 
sures for procuring you the documents of which you 
speak, and until they arrive, I will allow you five 
france a day ; if you really are Colonel Chabert, you 
will excuse the smallness of the sum, in ascribing it 
to the inistrust common to lawyers . . . but proceed !’ 

The soi-disant colonel remained for an instant mo- 
tionless and stupified. Extreme misery had destroy- 

ed his belief, and if he pursued his name, his fame or 
himeolf, it was in obedience to the inexplicable senti- 
ment that has its gorins in every human breast, and 
to which we owe the researches of alchymists, the pas- 
sions for glory, the discoveries of astronomy, physics, 
chemistry. In his own estimation his ego was merely a 





’ gecondary object, in the same manner that vanity and 
* the love of gain are more gratifying to the sporting 
~ man, than the a:mount of the wager won. 


The young solicitor’s words were therefore like a 


miracle 10 a man repulsed during ten years by the 


whole creation. To find at an attorney's, then, tenpie- 
ces of gold that had been refused to him so long, by 
such a number of persons, and in so many different 
ways! He was like the lady, who having had a fe- 
ver dusing fifteen years, thought hereelf ill the day 
she was cured. There are felicities in which one no 
longer believes; they happen, and they scathe, like 
lightning. 

Thus the poor object had too much gratitude to be 
able to exprese any. He woul! have appeared cold 
to superficial observers, but Derville discovered a 
whole probity in this stupor: a rogue would have 
found a voice, ‘Where was 17’ said the colonel, 
with the simplicity of achild, or a soldier; for there 
is often an infantine simplicity in the true warrior, 
and a good deal of the soldier in children, especially in 
France. ‘At Stuttgard; you were released from 
prison,’ answered the solicitor. ‘You know my wife 7’ 
Yes,’ said Derville, inclining his head. ‘ How does 
she look 7’ ‘ Still very handsome.’ 

The old man made a sign with his hand, and ap- 
peared to repress gome secret sorrcw with the solemn 
resignation that belongs to men who have undergone 
the trials of fire and steel upon the field of battle. 
* Sir,’ said he, with a sort of gaiety, for the poor co- 
lonel felt that he breathed again, and that he emerged a 
second tims from the tomb, and had just melted anoth- 
er stratum of snow, less soluble than that of nature; 
it was like inhaling the air of heaven after breathing 
that ofa dungeon. ‘If i had been a handsome man, 
none of my misfortunes would have happened. Wo- 
men believe people when they cram their sentences 
with professions of love; and then they trot about, 
and cabal, and aver, and are in a dozen places atonce, 
playing the devil for one; but I had the face of a re- 


quiem, I was clothed as the Saviour was sold, and’ 


looked more like an Esquimaux than a man; yet I 
was one of the most celebrated exquisites in 1799! 
I,‘Colonel Chabert! At length, sir, the same day that 
I was turned out into the streets of Stuttgard like a 
dog, I met the serjeant of whom I have already spo- 
ken to you. The name of my brother soldier’ was 
Boutin, and, poor devil! he and I made the prettiest 
pair of broken down hacks one would wish to see. I 
saw him onthe promenade, begging. Though I knew 
him, he could not guess who [ was. We went to- 
gether to a coffee-shop, and when I named myself, 
the mouth of Boutin split into a laugh like a bursted 
mortar. His mirth egonized me, for it showed with- 
out disguise the changes that must have taken place 
in me. In truth, I had more the look of a match 
vender than of acountof the empire. I found my- 
selfunknown before the most humble and the most 
grateful of my friends, I once saved tho life of Bou- 
tin, but it was in requital, for | owed him as much. I 
will not tell you exactly how he rendered mo this ser- 
vice. Thescene of it layin Italy, at Ravenna; and 
the house in which he prevented my being stabbed 
was not a very decent one; but at that time I was 
not a colonel, | was a private dragoon, like Boutin 
himsolf. Fortunately this event was bound up with 
details that could only be known to ourselves,and as 
I mentioned them, his incredulity diminished. I re- 
counted the accidents of my eventful existence, and 
although he said my vice and eyes were greatly 
changed, and I had lost my hair, my eyebrows, and 
my teeth, besides having become as white as an Albi- 
nos, he ended by finding the colonel in the guise of a 
mendicant, after a thousand inquisies on his side, to 
which I replied triumphantly. 

‘ He then narrated his own adventures, which were 
little less. extraordinary than my own, He came 
from the confines of Chine, which he had (ried to 


penetrate after escaping from Siberia. From him I 
learnt the disasters in Russia, and the recent abdica- 
tion of Napoleon. This latter news it was that grieved 
me most. 

‘We were two curious remnants, for we had been 
rolled about like pebbles on the sea-shore. Being, 
however, more active than myself, Boutin undertook 
to go to Paris as quickly as possible, to tcll my wife 
of the state in which I was. 1 wrote Madame Chabert 
a long letter—it was the fourth, sir! If I had had 
relations ell this would probably have been spared 
me; but I am a foundling ; a soldicr with courage for 
hie patrimony, in place of family and connexions—yet 


with hopes from the world, my country, and my God} ' 


Yet stay, I had a father—it was the emperor. After 
all, political events may justify my wife’s silence. 
Boutin set out. He was a lucky fellow, and had two 
white bears with him, thet were admirably drilled, 
and produced a livelihood—-but I could not keep up 
with him—my infirmities made a long day's march 
impossible. After having walked together as long as 
I could, Boutin and his bears left me, and I believe | 
wept then. At Carlsruhe I had an attack of infiam- 
mation of the brain, and I remained for six weeks 
upon the straw, in an outhouse of some miserable inn. 
It would be too tedious to describe all the miseries of 
my life during its stage of mendicity. Moral suffor- 
ings certainly throw the physical ones into the shade, 
but they excite less compassion than these. | remem- 
ber weeping at the door of a house in Strasburg, in 
which I had formerly given a fete, but I could not 
even get a crust of bread therethen. Having decided 
exactly upon the road I should take, in concert with 
Boutin, I inquired at every post-office I came to, 
whether there were letters for me, but I arrived in 
Paris without finding any. I thought that Boutin 


must be dead; and I afterwards Irarned, accidcntaliy, . 


that the poor fellow had been killed at Waterloo. His 
negoociation with my wife had no doubt fuiled, 

* At last I entered Paris, at tho same time with the 
Cossacks, without covering to my fcet or money in my 
pocket, my clothes in tatters; and having been com- 
pelled to bivouac in the wood of Claye the night pre- 
vious to my arrival, I was seized by some kind of 


malady in crossing the Faubourg of St. Martin, fell | 


fainting against the door of an ironmonger, and awaked 
to consciousness in a bed at the Hotel Dieu. There 
I passed a tolerably pleasant month, but was soon 
afier discharged. This brought me, without money, 
in good health upon the pave of Paris; 1 quickly 
sought the Rue du Mont Blanc, where my wife should 
have occupied an hotel of mince, but my hotel was 
domolished ; the speculators had made several new 
houses out of it. Not knowing that my wife had 
married M. Ferraud, I could gain no information. — 
Afterwards I went to an old advocate, who had for- 
merly been employed in my affairs, but he had given 
up his business, and recommended his clients to a 
young man, from whom | learnt to my amazement, 
that letters of administration had been taken out, which 
was followed by the distribution of my proporty, the 
marriage of my wife, end the birth of her two children. 
When I said I was Colonel Chabert, he loughed at 
me so unaffectedly, that, recollecting my Stuttgard 
adventure, and not wishing to renow it at Charenton,* 
I resolved to act with prudence. Then, sir, having 
learnt where my wife lived, I directed my steps to her 
hotel, my heart filled with hope. . . , . Would you 
believe that I was not received when I gave in an 
assumed name, and that the door was shut in my face 
* Charenton—the Bedlam and St. Luke’s of Pari 
which it is distant two leagues, ' ee 
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THE DEAD ALIVE. 

Tt was necessary last week to break off the strange 
story of Count Chabert somewhat abruptly ; the nar- 
rative is so continuous, that a better point of division 

+ waa not to be found, and ite length precladed the 
insertion of the entire chapter. In adding the re- 
mainder, we must refer tothe closing paragraph given 
Jast week. Col, Chabert had just related, in imper- 
fect expressions, his ardent wish to be permitted to 
re-visit Paris, end his ceasing to claim his personal 
jdentity, that he might no longer be confined as a 
madman :— 

“ At this broken phrase the colonel fell into @ pro- 
found reverie, of which M. Derville respected the mys- 
tery. ‘ One fine spring morning they let me out with 
ten dollars, under the plea of my talking very sensibly 
upon all subjects, and that I no longer pretended to 
be Colonel Chabert. Indeed at that time, as on some 
occasions since, my name has sounded very disagrea- 
bly tome. | wished not to be myself. If my malady 
had deprived me of all recellection of my past exis- 
‘tence, I should have deemed myself happy! The 
Consciousness of my rights killsme... . I would 
have entered the service again, under some other name; 
and who knows but I might have become a field- 


_-” marshal?’ 


‘ Sir,’ interrupted the advocate, ‘ you confuse all wy 
ideas, I fancy I dream when listening to you. Pray 
Jet us pause awhile.’ ‘You are,’ said the colonel, 
with a melancholy alr, ‘the first person who has lis- 
tened to me with much patience. You are not quile 
incredulous .... Not alawyerI have spoken to 

“would advance me ten Napoleons to obtain from Ger- 
many the documents necessary for the institution of 
my process.’ 

* What process 7’ said the solicitor, who had for- 
gotten every thing. 

*How, sir! the Countess Ferraud is my wife, and 
enjoys 30,000 francs a year, which belongs to me! 

* When I talk of thisto attorneys, or to reasonable 
people, and propose to plead against the certificate of 
my death, a certificate of marriage, and a certificate of 
baptism .. . . they laughat me. I have been buri- 
ed under the dead, now I am buried under the living 
—under law papers, uader facts, under the whole 
mass of society, which tries todriveme under ground 
again. God help me!’ ‘ Have the goodness to go 
on sir, now.’ ‘ Have the goodness!’ cried the unfor- 
tunate veteran, seizing the young man’s hand, ‘that 
is the first word of 

The colonel wept .. . gratitude stifled his ex- 

‘pression. ‘ Hark ye, sir,’ continued the lawyer, ‘I 
‘have won three hundred francs at play to-night, there- 
fore I can well afford the haif of it to make the happi- 
ness of a fellow creature. I will take the proper mea- 
sures for procuring you the documents of which you 
speak, and until they arrive, I will allow you five 
france a day ; if you really are Colonel Chabert, you 
will excuse the smallness of the sum, in ascribing it 
to the inistrust common to lawyers . . . but proceed !’ 

The soi-disant colonel remained for an instant mo- 
tionless and stupified. Extreme misery had destroy- 

ed his belief, and if he pursued his name, his fame or 
himeolf, it was in obedience to the inexplicable senti- 
ment that has its gorins in every human breast, and 
to which we owe the researches of alchymists, the pas- 
sions for glory, the discoveries of astronomy, physics, 
chemistry. In his own estimation his ego was merely a 





’ gecondary object, in the same manner that vanity and 
* the love of gain are more gratifying to the sporting 
~ man, than the a:mount of the wager won. 


The young solicitor’s words were therefore like a 


miracle 10 a man repulsed during ten years by the 


whole creation. To find at an attorney's, then, tenpie- 
ces of gold that had been refused to him so long, by 
such a number of persons, and in so many different 
ways! He was like the lady, who having had a fe- 
ver dusing fifteen years, thought hereelf ill the day 
she was cured. There are felicities in which one no 
longer believes; they happen, and they scathe, like 
lightning. 

Thus the poor object had too much gratitude to be 
able to exprese any. He woul! have appeared cold 
to superficial observers, but Derville discovered a 
whole probity in this stupor: a rogue would have 
found a voice, ‘Where was 17’ said the colonel, 
with the simplicity of achild, or a soldier; for there 
is often an infantine simplicity in the true warrior, 
and a good deal of the soldier in children, especially in 
France. ‘At Stuttgard; you were released from 
prison,’ answered the solicitor. ‘You know my wife 7’ 
Yes,’ said Derville, inclining his head. ‘ How does 
she look 7’ ‘ Still very handsome.’ 

The old man made a sign with his hand, and ap- 
peared to repress gome secret sorrcw with the solemn 
resignation that belongs to men who have undergone 
the trials of fire and steel upon the field of battle. 
* Sir,’ said he, with a sort of gaiety, for the poor co- 
lonel felt that he breathed again, and that he emerged a 
second tims from the tomb, and had just melted anoth- 
er stratum of snow, less soluble than that of nature; 
it was like inhaling the air of heaven after breathing 
that ofa dungeon. ‘If i had been a handsome man, 
none of my misfortunes would have happened. Wo- 
men believe people when they cram their sentences 
with professions of love; and then they trot about, 
and cabal, and aver, and are in a dozen places atonce, 
playing the devil for one; but I had the face of a re- 


quiem, I was clothed as the Saviour was sold, and’ 


looked more like an Esquimaux than a man; yet I 
was one of the most celebrated exquisites in 1799! 
I,‘Colonel Chabert! At length, sir, the same day that 
I was turned out into the streets of Stuttgard like a 
dog, I met the serjeant of whom I have already spo- 
ken to you. The name of my brother soldier’ was 
Boutin, and, poor devil! he and I made the prettiest 
pair of broken down hacks one would wish to see. I 
saw him onthe promenade, begging. Though I knew 
him, he could not guess who [ was. We went to- 
gether to a coffee-shop, and when I named myself, 
the mouth of Boutin split into a laugh like a bursted 
mortar. His mirth egonized me, for it showed with- 
out disguise the changes that must have taken place 
in me. In truth, I had more the look of a match 
vender than of acountof the empire. I found my- 
selfunknown before the most humble and the most 
grateful of my friends, I once saved tho life of Bou- 
tin, but it was in requital, for | owed him as much. I 
will not tell you exactly how he rendered mo this ser- 
vice. Thescene of it layin Italy, at Ravenna; and 
the house in which he prevented my being stabbed 
was not a very decent one; but at that time I was 
not a colonel, | was a private dragoon, like Boutin 
himsolf. Fortunately this event was bound up with 
details that could only be known to ourselves,and as 
I mentioned them, his incredulity diminished. I re- 
counted the accidents of my eventful existence, and 
although he said my vice and eyes were greatly 
changed, and I had lost my hair, my eyebrows, and 
my teeth, besides having become as white as an Albi- 
nos, he ended by finding the colonel in the guise of a 
mendicant, after a thousand inquisies on his side, to 
which I replied triumphantly. 

‘ He then narrated his own adventures, which were 
little less. extraordinary than my own, He came 
from the confines of Chine, which he had (ried to 


penetrate after escaping from Siberia. From him I 
learnt the disasters in Russia, and the recent abdica- 
tion of Napoleon. This latter news it was that grieved 
me most. 

‘We were two curious remnants, for we had been 
rolled about like pebbles on the sea-shore. Being, 
however, more active than myself, Boutin undertook 
to go to Paris as quickly as possible, to tcll my wife 
of the state in which I was. 1 wrote Madame Chabert 
a long letter—it was the fourth, sir! If I had had 
relations ell this would probably have been spared 
me; but I am a foundling ; a soldicr with courage for 
hie patrimony, in place of family and connexions—yet 


with hopes from the world, my country, and my God} ' 


Yet stay, I had a father—it was the emperor. After 
all, political events may justify my wife’s silence. 
Boutin set out. He was a lucky fellow, and had two 
white bears with him, thet were admirably drilled, 
and produced a livelihood—-but I could not keep up 
with him—my infirmities made a long day's march 
impossible. After having walked together as long as 
I could, Boutin and his bears left me, and I believe | 
wept then. At Carlsruhe I had an attack of infiam- 
mation of the brain, and I remained for six weeks 
upon the straw, in an outhouse of some miserable inn. 
It would be too tedious to describe all the miseries of 
my life during its stage of mendicity. Moral suffor- 
ings certainly throw the physical ones into the shade, 
but they excite less compassion than these. | remem- 
ber weeping at the door of a house in Strasburg, in 
which I had formerly given a fete, but I could not 
even get a crust of bread therethen. Having decided 
exactly upon the road I should take, in concert with 
Boutin, I inquired at every post-office I came to, 
whether there were letters for me, but I arrived in 
Paris without finding any. I thought that Boutin 


must be dead; and I afterwards Irarned, accidcntaliy, . 


that the poor fellow had been killed at Waterloo. His 
negoociation with my wife had no doubt fuiled, 

* At last I entered Paris, at tho same time with the 
Cossacks, without covering to my fcet or money in my 
pocket, my clothes in tatters; and having been com- 
pelled to bivouac in the wood of Claye the night pre- 
vious to my arrival, I was seized by some kind of 


malady in crossing the Faubourg of St. Martin, fell | 


fainting against the door of an ironmonger, and awaked 
to consciousness in a bed at the Hotel Dieu. There 
I passed a tolerably pleasant month, but was soon 
afier discharged. This brought me, without money, 
in good health upon the pave of Paris; 1 quickly 
sought the Rue du Mont Blanc, where my wife should 
have occupied an hotel of mince, but my hotel was 
domolished ; the speculators had made several new 
houses out of it. Not knowing that my wife had 
married M. Ferraud, I could gain no information. — 
Afterwards I went to an old advocate, who had for- 
merly been employed in my affairs, but he had given 
up his business, and recommended his clients to a 
young man, from whom | learnt to my amazement, 
that letters of administration had been taken out, which 
was followed by the distribution of my proporty, the 
marriage of my wife, end the birth of her two children. 
When I said I was Colonel Chabert, he loughed at 
me so unaffectedly, that, recollecting my Stuttgard 
adventure, and not wishing to renow it at Charenton,* 
I resolved to act with prudence. Then, sir, having 
learnt where my wife lived, I directed my steps to her 
hotel, my heart filled with hope. . . , . Would you 
believe that I was not received when I gave in an 
assumed name, and that the door was shut in my face 
* Charenton—the Bedlam and St. Luke’s of Pari 
which it is distant two leagues, ' ee 
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91 
when I thought to be admitted to her on giving my 
teal one ? 

‘I have remained whole nights ander the gateway 

to see the countess return from the theatre or from a 
ball. My glance penetrated the carringe, which passed 
like lightning before it, and I could just sco the object 
no longer my own! 

* From that day forward I have lived in the thought 
of vengeance,’ cricd the old man, with a deep voico, 
and standing in an attitude of determination before 
M. Derville. ‘She knows I am alive; she has re- 
ceived two Ictters from me since my return; her love 
for me has passed. I both love and detest her. Heart- 
less woman! she owes her fortune, her happiness to 
me, and she, she! has not even sent a five franc piece 
by some other hand. But patience.’ The old 
soldior fel! into his chair again, whilo M. Derville 
remained silently contemplating his client. ‘ The 
affair is serious,’ he said at length ; ‘for even assuming 
the documents that should be at Heilsburg to be au- 
thentic, I am not convinced that we shall triumph.’ 
‘Ob,’ muttered the colonel, who raised his head at the 
same time with an air of pride: ‘If I am vanquished, 
I shall know Low to die, but———in company.’ Here 
the old man seemed to have merged in the being whose 
eyes sparkled with rage and desire. ‘ It will, perhaps, 
be necessary to compromise,’ resumed the attorney.— 
* Compromise !’ repeated the colonel; ‘am I or am I 
not? ‘I hope, sir, you will follow my councils, Your 
cause shall be my ewn, and you will soon be satisfied 
of the interest | take in your situation by an act al- 
most without example in the annals of law practice. 
Meanwhile, I will give you a line to my notary,t who 
will pay you fifty francs every’ten days, for it is not 
proper that you should come here for relief. If you 
ate Colonel Chabert, you ought not to be at the mercy 
af any one. I will give these advances the appearance 
of a loan. 

This latter mark of delicacy drew tears from the 
veteran. 

M. Derville rose abruptly, and withdrew to his 
@binct. Perhaps it was unprofessional for a solicitor 
to appear moved. Returning soon after, he hand:d 
an unsealed note to Colonel Chabert, who felt a piece 
of gold below the paper, ‘ Will you specify the docu- 
ments, and give me the names of the town and king- 
dom 1 

The soldier dictated the particulars, corrected the 
orthography of the names of places mentioned, and 
then taking his hat, fixing his eye on M. Derville, and 
stretching out to him his other callous hand, he added 
in an unaffected and simple voice, ‘ In truth, sir, next 
to him who taught me to write, and after the emperor, 
you are he to whom I owe the most... . Youarea 
gallant fellow.’ 

*The solicitor took the colonel’s hand, and lighted 
him down the stairs. 

‘ Boucard |’ cried M. Derville, ‘I have just heard 
a story that will possibly cost me five-and-twenty 
louis. If 1 am robbed, I shall not regret my money ; 
{ shall have seen the most accomplished comedian of 
any age.’ 

As soon az the colonel got into the strect and before 
a lamp, he examined tho piece of gold, the first he had 
seen for nine years, ‘I shall smoke cigars again,’ 
said he.” 


+ Notaries have much more extended functions in France 
than in England. In addition to the faith given to public 
acts executed before them, it is usual for people to leave 
money in their hands, and to negociate sales and invest- 
ments through them. 
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TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
, (Continued.) 
Our last extract concluded by leaving Pegtop, Mr. 


Bang’s servant, quite amazed at the scene he was’ 
. ‘witnessing, while his master and Capt. Cringle were 


at table with their black entertainers at Heyti. He 


etre teen ee 


LITERARY GEMS. 





had just been called on to hand Mr. Cringle some 
yam, but stood confounded and motionless, 

*** Pegtop, you scoundrel,’ quoth Massa Aaron, 
‘don’t you hear what Captain Cringle says, sir 7 

‘Oh yes, Massa ;’ and thereupon the sable valet 
bronght me a bottle of fish sauce, which he endeavoured 
to pour into my wine-glass. All this while Eugenie 
and the aide-de-camp were playing the agreeable—and 
in very good taste, too, let me tell you. ie 

I had just drank wine with mine host, when I cast 
my eye along the passage that led out of the room, and 
there wae Pegtop dancing and jumping, and smiting 
his thigh, in an ecstacy of laughter, as he doubled 
himself up, with the tears welling over his cheeks. 


‘Oh Lord! Oh!—Massa Bang bow, and make 
face, and drink wine, and «do every ting ehivel, to one 
black rascal niger!—Oh, blaekee more worser dan 
me, Gabrie| Pegtop—Oh, Lord!—ha! ha! ha!’— 
Thereupon he threw himself down in the piazza, 
amongst plates and dishes, and shouted and laughed 
in a perfect frenzy, until Mr. Bang got up, and thrust 
the poor fellow out of doors, in a pelting shower, which 
soon so far quelled the hysterical passion, that he 
came in again, grave as a judge, and took his place 
behind his master’s chair once more, and every thing 
went on smoothly. The aide-de-camp, who appeared 
quite unconscious that he was the cause of the poor 
fellow’s mirth, renewed his attentions to Eugenie; and 
Mr. Banz, M.B 
in conversation, and our friend Pegtop was in the act 
of handing slice of melon to the black officer, when 
a file of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, stept into the 
piazza, and ordered arms, one taking up his station 
on each side of the door. Presently another aide-de- 
camp, booted and spurred, dashed after them; and 
as soon as he crossed the threshold, sung out, ‘ Place, 
pour Monsieur le Baron.’ 


The electrical nerve was again touched—‘ Oh !— 
oh !—oh !—here comes anoder on dem,’ roared Pegtop, 
sticking the slice of melon, which was intended for 
Mademoiselle Eugenie, into his own mouth, to quell 
the paroxysm, if possible, (while he fractured the plate 
on the black aide’s skull,*) and immediately blew it 
out again, with an explosion, and a scattering of the 
fragments, as if it had been the blasting of a stone 
quarry. 

* Zounds, thie is too much,’—exclaimed Bang, as 
he rose and kicked the poor fellow out again, with 
such vehemence, that his skull, encountering the 
paunch of our friend the Baron, who was entering 
from the street at that instant, capsized him outright,* 
and away rolled his Excellency the Generel de Divis- 
ion, Commandant de l’Arrondissement, &c, &c., dig- 
ging his spursinto poor Pegtop’s transom, land sacring 
furiously, while the black servant roared as if he had 
been harpooned by the very devil. The aides started 
to their feet-—and one of them looked at Mr. Bang, 
and touched the hilt of his sword, grinding the word 
‘ satisfaction,’ between hiw teeth, while the other or- 
dered the sentries to run the poor fellow, whose mirth 
had been so uproarious, through. However he got 
off with one or two proques in a very safe place ; and 
when Monsieur B——. explained how matters stood, 
and that the ‘ pauvre diable,’as the Baron coolly called 
him, Jvas a mere servant, and an uncultivated creature, 
and that no insult was meant, we had all a hearty 
laugh, and every thing rolled right again. At length 
the Baron and his black tail rose to wish us a good 
evening, and we were thinking of finishing off witha 
cigar and a glass of cold grog, when Monsieur B——’s 
daughter returned into the piazza, very pale, and 
evidently much frightened. ‘ Mon Pere,’ said she— 
while her voice quavered from excessive agitation— 
* My father—why do the soldiers remain?’ 

We all peered into the dark passage, and there, true 
enough, were the black sentries at theit posts boside 
the doorway, still and motionless as statues. Monsieur 





agitation, handed it to me. 


, and myself, were again engaged | 





B——., poor fellow, fell back in his chair at the sight 
as if he had been shot through the heart. 

* My fate is sealed—I am lost—ob, Eugenie |’ were 
the only words he could utter. 

‘No no,’ exclaimed the weeping girl, ‘ God forbid 
—the Baron is a kind-hearted man— King Henry can. - 
not—no, no—he knows you are not disaffected, he 
will not injure you.’ 

Here one of the black aides-de-camp suddenly re- 
turned. It was the poor fellow who had been making 
love to Eugenie during the entertainment. He looked 
absolutely blue with dismay ; his voice shook, and bis 
knees knocked together as he approached our host. 

He tried to speak, but could not. ‘Oh, Pierre 
Pierre,’ moaned, or rather gasped Eugenie—‘ what 
have you come to communicate? what dreadful news 
are you the bearer of ¥ He held out an open letter 
to poor B———, who unable to read it from excessive 
It ran thus :— 

‘ Monsieur Le Baron, 

Monsieur has been arrested here this morning, 
he is a white Frenchman, and there are strong sus- 
picions against him. Place his partner M, B—— 
under the surveillance of the police instantly. You 
are made answerable for his safe eustody. 

Witness his Mejesty’s hand and seal, at 
Fans Souci, this 








The Count ——.’ 

‘Then I am doomed,’ groaned poor Mr. B———, 
His daughter fainted, the black officer wept, and having 
laid his senseless mistress on a sofa, he spproached 
and wrung B ‘shand. ‘ Alas, my dear sir—how 
my heart bleeds! But cheer up—King Henry is 
just—all may be right—all may still be right; and so 
far as my duty to him will aliow, you may count on 
nothing being done here that is not absolutely neces- 
sary for holding ourselves blameless with the Govern- 
ment.’ 

Enough and to spare ef this. We slept on shore 
that night, and a very neat catastrophe was likely to 
have ensued thereupon. Captain N , intending 
to go on board the ship at daybreak, had got up 
and dressed himself, and opened the door inte the 
street to let himself out, when he stumbled unwit- 
tingly against the black sentry, who must have been 








half asleep, for he immediately stepped several paces . 


back, and presenting his musket, the clear barrel 
glancing in the moonlight, anapped it at him. For- 
tunately it missed fire, which gave the skipper time 
to explain that it was not Mr. B attempting to 
escape ; but that day week poor B——— was marched 





to the prison of La Force, near Cape Henry, where. 
his partner had been previously lodged; and from 


that hour to this, neither of them were ever heard of, 
Next evening | again went ashore, but I was denied 
admittance to Mr. B ; and as my ordere were 
imperative not to interfere in any way, I had to return 
on board with a heavy heart, 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
From the N.Y. Atlas. 

Thus the London Literary Gazette of the 11(b ult, 
entitles its notice of two recent works—one by a citi- 
zen of the U. S. who had visited England, and now 
publishes his observations ; the other by an English- 
man, who has in like manner recorded his trip to 
America. We add the tities of their respective 
volumes. 

Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Leadon. 
By Richard Rush, Esq. Envoy Extraordinary end 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of 
America, from 1817 to 1825.” 

'Obeervations on Professions, Literature, Man+ 
ners, and Emigration in the United States and Can 
ada, made during a residence there in 1832. By the 
Rev. Isaac Fidler.” 

- Our present design is not so much to present to our 
readers specimens of each, as to add another to the il- 
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lustrations which the Atlas has already afforded of 
the temper in which the United States are regarded 
by transatlantic writers. The remarks of the Litera. 
ry Gazette evince an improvement in its candour and 
liberality of feeling; although it has never to our 
knowledge, teken the hostile part of very many of its 
epuntrymen. 

With this preface we annex the principal parts of 
the remarks of the L. G.; with such extracts from 
the authors noticed, as are necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding of them, 

We have headed this notice ‘ English and Ameri- 
can Authors,”’ with mingled sensations of pleasure 
and regret; of pleasure, at having to review the opin- 
jons of a well-educated and enlightened American 
' gentleman, when treating of England; and of regret, 

in being forced to contrast them with the statements 
ofan English avthor, speaking of America ina tone 
the reverse of liberal, unprejudiced, and conciliatory. 
We might well, indeed, find, an apology in the dif- 
ferent qualities of the two writers, and in the truism 
that, after all, the matter is individual, not national; 
for an Englishman of Mr. Rush’s rank, sense, and 
intelligence, would have described America witha 
similar feeling to his picture of England; while an 
American of Mr. Fidler’s calibre would have placed 
England in a similar light to that Rev. person’s percep- 
tions of Yankee blots and imperfections. 

The question, indeed, is hardly worth discussion, 
were men of enlarged minds alone concerned; but 
the effect of the reiterated attacks upon America by 
English writers, and the so frequent exhibition of the 
country in ridiculous points of view, is calculated to 
produce so much popular mischief, that we cannot 
help lamenting the occurrence, and depreciating the 
eoreness which it produces on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We do not mean to say that this soreness 
is wise or temperate; but under all circumstances, it 
is natural; and it were well that the same cause did 
not so perpetually renow its excitement. The peo- 
ple of the United States could readily afford to laugh 
et the absurdity of their assailants. They might 
with much show of reason, ask them, what nation 
existed wherein peculiarities did net abound, which 
appeared to be censurable or foolish to foreigners, 
who tried them by the test of their own familiar cus- 
tome and inherent prejudices. They might further 
inquire of the English travellers, if common eense 
ought to apply to the standard of London society, and 
the extreme civilization of Europe, to new settlements 
in a new country, just reclaimed or reclaiming from 
the boundless dominion of Nature. If so why not 
compare England with China? and, by the same 
mode of ratiocination, discover that the English peo- 
gle were mere brutes, tho women thoy held up to ad- 
miration monsters, with feet beyoni| all meazure, their 
feod next in abomination to canibaliam, their institu- 
tions licentious, their presumption and self-deceit lu- 
dicrous, their persons filthy and their souls in dark- 
hess? The grand error of human life is not simply 
that we cannot see ourselves as others see us; but 
that few can even try to see others as they seo them- 
selves. Weare Epicureans in our own cases, Cynics 

‘ to all else. 

And this principle will account for much of the 
 ‘gilly estimates which have been published respecting 
the American character, and for something of the 
bitterness with which they have been resented. The 
best and the best informed of both hemispheres repu- 
diate buth; and we rejoice in being able to hold ap 
Mr. Rush as a laudable examplo of the class which 
Aan observe faults at home and abroad without asperi- 
ty, and hail the virtues which are common to every 
quarter and portion of the civilized world, ° 

Asthis work has not yet reached us in an entire 
form, we can do no more than report upon its excel- 
lent spirit, and give a few specimens of its style and 
contents with the first hundred peges, reserving the 


remainder for a second notice. Mr. Rush sailed for 
England in the Franklin, rated seventy-four but 
mounting ninety guns, in November, 1817, and arri- 
ved at Cowes after a gloomy voyage. This incident 
is finely told. ‘ ° . ° . 

Our preliminary remarks have pointed to the dif- 
ference between liberal ‘construction and captious 
fault-finding, and we have briefly shown our obliga- 
tion to Mr. Rush for his indulgence in the former 
vein. Let us how demonstrate how easy it would 
have been for him to revel in the latter, and, witha 
very little ill nature, to have exhibited some of our na- 
tional features in a caricature and unestimable light. 
When the American plenipotentiary, after remaining 
on board of his ship in the road two days, landed at 
Portsmouth, by some oversight the necessary orders 
had not come down from London for the passage of 
his baggage, and he states— 

** When we reached the shore, tice-waifers advan- 
ced to take possession of my baggage. They were 
informed of my public character. This did not turn 
them from their purpoee. The national ship from 
which I had embarked was in view; her colours fly- 
ing. Still they alleged that having received no orders 
to the contrary they must inspect my baggage. I 
said to Commodore Stewart that, strictly, they were 
right, and directed my servant to deliver it. There 
was but little, the principal part having been left on 
board to await the permit ofthe exemption. It might 
have been supposed that these guardians of the reve- 
nue would have satisfied their sense of duty by a mere- 
ly formai examination of what was delivered so readi- 
ly. Not so; carpet bags were ransacked; the folds 
of linen opened, as if Brussels lace had becn hidden 
in thom; small portmanteaus peered into, as if con- 
traband lurked in every corner. Nothing was over- 
looked. A few books brought for amusement on 
the voyage were taken possession of, and I had to go 
without them. I should have been disposed to make 
complaint of this meck official fidelity and subaltern 
folly, but from an unwillingness to begin my public 
career with a complaint. And I remembered to have 
heard Mr. Adams say, that when tho allied sove- 
reigns visited England after the battle of Waterloo, 
their baggage were inspected at Dover, the order for 
exemption having, by an inadvertence, not been sent.” 

What a fine occasion for a common grumbling tra- 
veller to vent all his anger upon the stupidity, imper- 
tinence, &c. &c., of the people who had so impeded 
his progress!—a regular John Bull would not have 
been reconciled to tho affront during a courteous resi- 
dence for six months; but Mr. Rush took it very 
clamly and coolly, like a wise man and a rational being. 
The same when the Portsmouth bell-ringers, to use 
the phraseology of these worthies, ‘did him ;’ which 
is good humoredly described. 

** Whilst seated round our parlor fire in the even- 
ing, fatigued by the excitements we had gone through, 
and waiting the summons to dinner, we heard the 
bells. It was a fine chime, to which we all listened. 
My wife was especially fond of the music. Some- 
times the sound grow faint, and then, from a turn in 
the wind, came hack in peals. We knew not the 
causs. It passed in our thoughts that the same bells 
might havo wrung their hurras for the victories of 
Hawke and Nelson; ‘ May be,’ said one of the par- 
ty, ‘for Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s too.’ Thus musing 
an unexpected piece of intelligence found its way into 
our circle. We were given to understand that they 
were ringing on the occasion of my arrival; a com- 
pliment to my station to which [ had not looked. 

We went to our first dinner in England under a 
continuation of the peals. The cloth removed, we 
had a glass or two to our country and friends, after 
which we returned to our sitting room. When all 
were re-assombled there, an intimation was given me, 
that ‘the royal bell ringers were in waiting in the 
hall desirous of seeing me. They did not ask adinit- 
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tance, I was told, but at my pleasure. I directed thom 
to be shown in at once, beginning new to understand 
the spring to the compliment. Eight men with coats 
reaching down to their heels, hereupon slowly enter- 
ed. They renged themselves one after another in a 
solemn line along the wall. Every thing being ad- 
justed, the apokesman at their head broke silence with 
the following intelligible address. : 

He said that they had come, ‘ with the due cus-. 
tomary respects, to wish me jcy on my safe arrival in 
Old England as ambassador extraordinary from the 
United States, hoping to receive from me the usual 
Savor, such as they had received from other ambassa- 
sadors, for which they had their book to show. Their 
book wasa curiosity. It looked like a vencrable heir- 
loom of office. There were in it thenames of I know 
not how many ambassadors, ministers, end other fune- 
tionaries, arriving from foreign parts, through the 
lapse of f know not how many ages, with the dona- 
tions angexed tocach. Magna Charta itself is not 
a more important document to the liberties of Eng- 
land, than this book to the royal bell-ringers of Ports- 
mouth! I cheerfully gave to the good humored fra- 
ternity the gratuity which their efforts in their voca- 
tion appeared to have drawn from so many others 
under like circumstances. So, and with other inei- 
dents, passed my firstday in England.” 

A similar imposition awaited his reception at court; 
and as it may be news to our readers, as to us, we 
copy the accourt :— 

Since my reception, I have had calls from scrvants 
of official persons for ‘favours,’ 1 became acquainted 
with the term at Portsmouth. They had no warrant 
from their masters, but came under ancient custom, 
There have also been to me fraternitica more nearly 
allied to the Portsmouth bell ringers, as the ‘ palace’ 
drums and fifes,’ the ‘royal waits and music,’ and a 
third, the derivation of which I could not understand 
and which no external signs that I saw bespoke—the 
‘ king’s marrow bones and cleavers.’ 

Each presented me with a congratulatory address ; 
each had their ‘ book to show.’ They all have some- 
thing to do with out-door arrangements when levees 
are held. These contributions upon the diplomatic 
stranger awakencd, at first, my surprise, I afterwards 
heard what, perhaps, may scrve as explanatory.— 
Ambassadors on leaving England, receive from the 
government a present of a thousand pounds, and min-: 
istera plenipotentiary five hundred. If, then, on their 
arrival, and afterwards theroare appeals to their 
bounty by thoso in menial and such like situations 
about the government, the latter, it seems, pays back 
again! Ido not hint that it doesso in the light of an 


. indemnification ; but the customs harmonize. True, 


the minister plenipotentiary of the United States nev- 
er takes the five hundred pounds, the constitution of 
his country forbidding it; but that is a point which, 
it may be presumed, he does not stop to expound to 
the servants of the foreign secretary, or the ‘ royal 
waits and music.’ It would doubtless be to thom a 
novel plea in bar for not putting his hand in his 
pocket! Whenever he pays for music he must con- 
wider himself as having an equivalent in its ‘silver 
sounds,’” 

What mi.erials aro hero for a querulous, discon- 
tented author! How he might cut up the country, . 
the rascally tide-waiters, the vagabond bell-ringers, the 
imposing hangers-on near royalty itself! But Mr. Rush 
exercised tho feelings of a gentleman, his intelligence 
enabled him to perceive that such idle tricks were not 
national foibles; the !aughed at the anomalous ab- 
surdities, so different from any thing in his native 
land; but he did not abuse the whole country where= 
he experienced their inconvenience and grossncss. 

Now turn we to Mr. Fidler, an Episcopalian cler- 
gyman, who, with his wife and twochildren, enamoured 
of the United States by report, emigrated with the 
design of settling in that abode of freedom, equality, 
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independence, plenty, and every earthly blessing un- tion, however, soon evinced itself. She grew more 
alloyed. Having preconceived the most exaggerated and more averse every hour to continue, and her first 
ideas of trans-atlantic perfectibility which bad already impressions could never be effaced. * . ° 
been attained, he still fancied he could augment it by Our usual drink was tea, into which a little whiskey 
teaching the Eastern tongues to the inhabitants of or brandy had been infused. Sometimes e little wine 
New-York and Boston. He was grievously disap- and water. Mrs. F. occasionally procured ale for 
pointed, and went through the Union squabbling with herself, at tho price of eight perce per quart. 
every citizen, male or female, with whom he met, and ° . ° . . 
has now produced a volumeto provethat Mrs.Trollope __I perceived, from the very first, that my return was 
alinost flattered the Americane, and our worthy friend unavoidable, from my hasty promise, which frequency 
Capt, Hall was most forbearing in his expositions of of mention permitted me not to forget. * ° * 
their imperfections. Mra, F. felt uncomfortable, and so frequently and 

On landing at New-York, Mr. Fidler found every loudly complained, that I often participated in her 
thing very dear, a dangerous disorder raging, and no feelings, when othcrwise I should have experienced the 
call for his labours, either in teaching Persian or reverse.” ; . 
Hindostaneo, or in the pulpit. The Yankees were And he philosophises on all the relative senses of 
ali so busy money-making, that they had nv time to the word comfort—as if he could comprehend the sub- 
learn languages for which they had no use, unless they ject, with his amusing helpmate. Ez. “ The 
went to Ispahan or Calcutta on purpose; and our only thing during our Canadian residence with which 
well-meaning countryman discovered, when too late, Mrs. F’. scemed to be amused, was the frequent visits 

_ that he had been inflated with considerable erroneous which the cows and sheep of our landlady made into 
notions. the forests and pastures of other people, and which 
. “The native Americans, (he pronounces in one her neighbours’ cows und sheep made into hers.” 
of his disputes,) sit wrapped up in self-complacency, And this source of entertainment to his wife, leads 
and inhale the grateful fragrance of slavish adulation. the author to relate a story of a cow, as follows: 
The swindler, the profligate, the idle, the disaffected  ‘‘ My father had a cow which could draw her own 
—they who have deprived others of their property, or milk, She was no doubt delighted with the flavor 
who have squandered their own—find that the price of it, for she practised the sucking of herself every day. 
of American patronage is cheaply paid: they flatter She grew quite plump, and was a subject of wonder 
and falsify. A person of higher principles, who is at the small quantity of milk she yielded, and at her 
able by his talents and industry to maintain himself sieek appearance. She was detected one day in the 
in Europe, will never stoop to this sort of baseness.” very act, after which a wood collar was suspended 

One wonders how a stranger, even though acler- round her neck, which prevented her continuing it.— 
gyman, escaped personal chastisement when he ven- She afterwards gave more milk, but decreased in fat- 
tured to utter such a tirade. It would be perilous to ness. Such cows are best fitted for Canadian pastures, 
dosoin England. * ° ° : when disposed to take holiday in the woods.” 

At pages 64 and 73 we suspect that Mr. Fidler = But our readers, we are sure, must bo satisfied both 
contradicts himself, when he mentions a stranger with the ledy and the gentleman, of whom, therefore, 
sending up a book by way of introduction, and then we now take our leave; concluding that there can be 
asserts that he had not brought a copy with him; but but one opinion either of the spirit or the merit of the 
this is of small moment. Our author goes to Boston, volumes to which we have alluded; and that though 
where he discovers equal ignorance and equal arro- a national pride cannot be raised by the comparison, 
gance. The only thing ho praises there are ‘stewed justice commands us to declare that we would not give 
oysters,’ of which he says, 'I partook in memory ofa @ Rush for a Fidler. 
parting supper which I once ate in company with my 
much revered preceptor, the Rev. James Tate, of 
Richmond.’ ° ° ad ° 

Except the Wesleyane, Mr. Fidler accuses the 
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American Methodists of every species of vice and 
political intrigue. According to him, they are illiter- 
ate and dangerous demagogues :— 

“ They are (he asserts) striving to accomplish in 
the British provinces what American skill and prowess 
unavailingly essayed. They are concerting schemes 
for the expulsion of English influence, and the estab- 


ket, it may be useful to dealers in other places. 
Its authority, the Charleston Mercury, must be 
known to appreciate the value of its speculative 
remarks. 

* As the following review embraces articles not 
usually noted in a Price-Current, some mercan- 
tile anomalies will doubtless be detected, such as 
articles falling when in demand, &c. but we be- 


sesso — ——) - <<" ~— lieve that our account will be found accurate. 

Mr. F. was appcinted toa missionin Canada, which §=Tar Marxet.—Cash.—In this all important 
he tells us was that “which I had earnestly longed and favorite article the usual scarcity continues. 
for, and I accepted it immediately. But, at the same The demand is tremendous. Holders very firm. 
time, I mentioned that my final acceptance of it must | Dust.—Since the rains ceased this article has 
still depend on Mrs. F.’s pleasure, whom I had induced risen considerably, and is in lively circulation. 
to cross the ocean much against her wish, and who =Mud.—There is ctill a plentiful eupply in some 
secmed resolute on returning as speedily as possible.” quartere, and it is supposed the city will retain the 

[Having retarned to New-York to confer with his present stock, as very little is taken up for expor- 
wife, Mr. F. disclosed the issue of his journey. He tation. Some nearsighted speculators are suid to 
proceeds : —] have dipped very deeply into this article. 

“ My tale was told in a propitious moment, and Whiskey.—A most animated retail business 
imbibed with an approvingear. One only stipulation continues, purchasers taking up the article with 
was proposed and agreed to, that I would resign if great avidity. There is an ardent enquiry for 
required. 1 wrote the next morning to the “ city consumption, and though holders are by no 
and announced my acceptance of the mission. e means firm, but for the most part give way when 
. packed up the articles we deemed essential, and were pressed, yet the demand rises as the article goes 
on our journey to Canada in the course of a week.” | down. — 

The accommodations at the mission, however, did Coughs and Colde.—The stock has diminished 
not suit the lady’s taste ; and the poor husband goeson since the weather became settled ; and as in moet 
to tell :— cases holders have been well disposed to part 


** We took possession of our lodgings. Dissatisfae- with all they had, the article has gone off freely. - 
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In what has been long on hand, there is a tenden 


cy to a decline. 

Chceese.—Great animation in the old stock, and 
as the season advances, some indication of activi. 
ty in the new. : 

Crabs.—This article, like the President’s poli- 
tics, goes backwards and forwards, so that it is 
hard to fix a quotation, and as all that comes from 
Jackson is orthodox republicanism, so all the crabs 
In our market are sea-crabs, whether caught in 
the mill-ponds or at the wharves. i 

Ice Creams.—The early part of the season was 
too cool for ice, but as it growe warm, considera- 
ble quantities are frozen. 

Duns.—Very plentiful ; but thore is not a good 
feeling towards them in the market, and though 
receipts are offered with them gratis, they are ta- 
=> -_ great wane 

‘ellar Doore.—Where the staple ig not good 
the holders are not firm, and a fall is met ae 4 
ed in case of a pressure. Some persons who have 
gone into them too suddenly, have been damaged, 
and it is thought that some houses will be com- 
pelled to close their affaire. 

F'lies.—Have come into the market in great 

uvantities. Large arrivals of Musquitoes from 
the interior. 

Ladies’ Dresses.—There isa betiér feeling 
manifested. Petticoats have come down ver 
considerably since last eeason, and ankles, whic 
were freely offered to a great extent, now come 
more sparingly before the public. The bonnet 
business, which occupied so large a space in the 
attention of speculators, has been much curtailed, 
and noses are occasionally seen in profile. Floun- 
ces which ranged so high a few months back are 
rarely to be met with; but the sleeve trade is 
carried on to a stupendous extent. 

Live Stock.— Dandies are much depressed, 
and calves are heavy anddull. Terrapins are 
looking up. 

Whiskers.—Therehas been a very full crop 
this season, and the stock accumulates rapidly. 

Newspapers.—Pilenty and dull ; the stock con- 
sists principally of the day and lightdescriptione. 
There is some stagnation in the business, owing 
to our being without late foreign advices. 


Loungers.—Go very languidly off—the stock 
is large, and the demand principally confined to 
retail dealers. , 

Marriages.—During the past season the mar- 
ket was unusually lively, and it is supposed that 
numerous speculations were made. Several con- 
tracts were completed at prices which have not 
transpired. There ia yet a large stock undiepo- 
sed of. Fair descriptions are in brisk demand, 
Choice is scarce. Offers are freely made for 
such of this quality as remains in-first hands. 
A few lota have been taken up for exportation. 
X¢rCasn is required in the general run of trans- 
actions. 

Custom House Officers.—According to Jack- 
son’s Price Current—the demand for Tide Wai- 
ters and Inspectors of good qualities greatly ex- 
ceeded the supply in February last, but the ez- 
tensive Executive orders of that date were very 
promptly executed by the manufacturers here; 
and there is now a glut of ull descriptions, which 
threatens to be permanent—as the larcze supernu- 
merary lots laid in to meet the Nullification exi- 
gency, remain on hand. The stock is larger than 
was ever known at the busiest ecason ; and very 
little doing. We quote the articles ut $3 por 
diem for good to prime, and upwards for extra 
quality. 


—— 
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